CHEMISTRY   IN   AMERICA
first starting point in that pursuit; although I had not an opportunity to attend any lectures there. Mrs. Maclean was a lovely woman, and made my visits at the house very pleasant to me. She was a sister of Commodore Bain-bridge, afterwards signalized by the capture of the British frigate Java, in the war of 1812-15. Mrs. Maclean gave me an introduction to the family of Commodore Bainbridge in Philadelphia, in which I was an occasional visitor.
Among the contemporaries of Maclean was James Hutch-inson (1752-1793), of the University of Pennsylvania. He was the predecessor of "Woodhouse in the chair of chemistry. His training in the science had been received abroad, principally under Fothergill. He must have attained considerable proficiency in his chosen science, because, in 1774, he was the recipient of a gold medal bearing the inscription "for his superior knowledge in chemistry." He was an intense patriot. He organized the medical corps under Washington, and hence probably had little leisure for experimental research.
At Harvard, in 1783, was Aaron Dexter (1750-1829), who, as far as can be learned, never published any research work, and the statement is made in the history of Harvard that he was not a very successful teacher. One thing, however, for which the country at large is indebted to him, is that he was instrumental in having endowed in 1791, the chair of Chemistry in Harvard, known as the Erving Chair of Chemistry.
In 1792, Dr. Samuel Latham Mitchill (1764-1831), was elected to the Chair of Chemistry and Natural History, in Columbia College. He opposed in a very friendly way,
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